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Toward United Giving 


Mr. Fiynw: This is a season of the year in which we rejoice in old 
customs, in carrying out acts of kindness, devotion, and reverence in 
the manner we and our fathers before us have always observed. Within 
our homes the time-honored pattern of giving rarely changes, for the 
spirit of generosity which prompts it is, itself, a changeless thing. But, 
in meeting the health and welfare needs of our community, new modes 
of giving have had to be developed. They have come into being as 
our society has grown more complex, and as we have recognized many 
new human requirements, which, acting together, we must meet in the 
spirit of charity. Beyond the role of the tax-supported governmental 
agency, which, vital as it is, is not our concern in today’s discussion, 
there are significant, essentially modern channels for our voluntary 
gifts to social welfare. Among these new channels the community 
chest is one of the most important and familiar; and its nature and 
purpose form the starting point of today’s Rounp Tasxe. For some in- 
troductory comment on the community chest we are able, by transcrip- 
tion, to hear from Mr. Albert J. Nesbitt, of Philadelphia, who is presi- 
dent of the Community Chests and Councils of America. 

Mr. Nesbitt, perhaps we might begin by asking precisely what com- 
munity chests are and what they do? 


Mr. Nessitrr: Well, Mr. Flynn, community chests are new. Their 
history is relatively modern history. 

The first cooperative appeal, I believe, was in Denver in 1887. In 
1913, in Cleveland, there was a Federation for Charity and Philan- 
thropy; and then the first time the term “community chest” was used 
was in 1919 in Rochester, New York. 

In this short time, since 1919, the movement has grown dramatically. 
Let me illustrate. In 1925 there were 240 community chests in America. 
They raised some fifty-eight million dollars. This year, 1954, there 
were eighteen hundred campaigns, and they raised over three hundred 
million dollars. 


Mr. Frynn: What are some of the features that distinguish the 
community chest? 
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Mr. Nessitr: The conservation of energy of the volunteer workers. 
Mr. Flynn, how often and in how many communities do you see the 
same people, time and time again, doing the job for the community 
in these community efforts? So, I think an important feature of the 
community chest is this business of conserving the energy of the volun- 
teer workers. I think it is important, also, that one realize the opera- 
tion of the community chest includes planning and an examination of 
budget and program. This protects the donor by representing only 
those causes which have been carefully screened. 


Mr. Fiynn: In referring to the subject of planning, which seems to 
be an important aspect of this whole community-chest movement, 
would you care to expand upon that and tell our listeners something 
about the way planning is done? | 


Mr. Nessitt: I think it is important to know that the planning is 
done by volunteers; and I think you are aware, Mr. Flynn, that the: 
organizations making up the agencies of the community chest have: 
their own boards of directors, made up of representative people in the 
community, who meet regularly all through the year—planning the 
program, examining the quality of the work, very much as the ie 
of directors examines the operations of a business. 


Mr. Frynn: What can you say about the cost of this kind of an 
operation? 


Mr. Nessitr: Well, let’s take, first, the fund-raising end of the opera- 
tion. So often people feel that the fund-raising end is the only end of 
the operation, but it is not. The planning that I have already spoken 
about is important. The fund-raising end of the operation generally 
costs about 5 per cent of the dollar that is collected; about five cents; 
out of each dollar is used for fund-raising. 

Then the year-round planning operation costs another 5 per cent, 
making the total cost of collecting the funds and the year-round opera- 
tion about 10 per cent of the funds collected. 


Mr. Fiynn: While I know it is not possible to make any exact com- 
parison with the cost of campaigns that are individually operated, it 
seems to me that all reports would indicate that this is, indeed, a very, 
low level of cost as compared to most of the individually financed cam4 
paigns. Would you agree with that? 


Mr. Nessirr: Completely! 
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Mr. Frynn: Thank you, Mr. Nesbitt, for your comments in Philadel- 
phia. And now participating in today’s discussion from Chicago are 
Mr. Edward L. Ryerson, chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Inland Steel Company, and Mr. James Brown, executive director of the 
Chicago Community Trust. Gentlemen, we have heard from Mr. Nes- 
bitt about certain features of federated financing. Do you, Mr. Ryerson, 
see any dangers in this form of financing our private social welfare 
programs? 


Mr. Ryerson: Yes, I think there are some dangers. There are dangers 
in any form of collective organization in such an important field as 
this. Of course, the thing that would bother some of us about united 
federation of financing, in its ultimate development, through what is 
now known as the united fund programs is the danger of losing the 
personal touch that both workers and contributors have with the dif- 
ferent agencies involved. The possibility that eventually a united fund 
program would cover the entire needs of a community, and, of course, 
operating under the control of a relatively small board might result 
in getting far removed from personal contact. 

How do you feel about that, Mr. Brown? 


Mr. Brown: I personally am a little bit concerned over the fact that 
we may finally reach the point where there is only one source to which 
we can give. This may well be a disappointment to us and get us 
rather far away from a personalized interest in which our hearts leap 
up because we know a great deal about a particular organization or 
have a real concern for a particular cause. I would like to think there 
was some way that we could have the advantages—and they are very 
great advantages—of federated financing and still preserve the spirit 
which I think is the essence of private philanthropy. 


Mr. Ryerson: It seems to me what we have got to do on that, if I 
may interrupt, is to find a way to develop a much greater educational 
program, so that all these people who are working on joint funds will 
know exactly what they are working for; that is, what the participating 
agencies are doing, in order that they can bring to the people that same 
knowledge. If we don’t do that, we are really ignoring the fundamental 
principles involved. 


Mr. Brown: What you are saying, Mr. Ryerson, is that it is some- 
thing like what is known in the law as delegation of trust; that is, 
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you are imposing too much confidence and not taking the pains which 
private giving should require of the donor to do a little thinking about 
it himself? 


Mr. Rysrson: I think that is very apt to be the case. I think there are 
great, grave dangers in it. 


Mr. Fiynw: It seems to me, Mr. Ryerson, that you have indicated 
some question, at least, about the dangers of this large-scale financing 
becoming impersonal. Would you care to comment more specifically 
about that? 


Mr. Ryerson: Yes, Mr. Flynn, I would, because it has been one of 
my special interests in my contacts with the Community Fund in Chi- 
cago, in work of this kind. Of course, it is efficient and it is economical, 
and it has probably become a very important development in our na- 
tional life as a necessity for dealing with the problem. But we have got 
to be awfully careful not to overlook what is the fundamental question 
involved. Our people are interested in supporting these worth-while 
agencies, and federated financing of them must not become just a 
money-raising project. And that is what is apt to happen, and what 
I think is happening to a certain extent; these large campaign com- 
mittees become interested only in how many dollars they are going 
to raise and overlook what they are going to do with the dollars. 


Mr. Frynn: With, Mr. Ryerson, perhaps the additional complication 
that these large fund-raising drives become so large that a great many 
individuals become lost in them—that is, they do not learn a great 
deal about the agencies for which they are raising dollars. Mr. Brown, 
it seems to me that this might be an appropriate point at which to de- 
scribe the plan which is used in Chicago for federated financing, which 
seems to me to preserve some of the virtues that we are trying to get at 
here and avoid some of the dangers that have been suggested. 


Mr. Brown: Mr. Flynn, I think that everyone thinks that our “Chi- 
cago scheme,” as it might be called, is a very untidy one, since it is 
neither at one extreme nor the other; that is, we do not have either 
complete federated financing or the anarchy of individual giving. What 
we have in Chicago is federated financing that provides for a good 
part of the financing of our health and welfare agencies, yet leaves 
room for the individual donor to choose and select among those in 
which he has a special interest or those that he has watched very care- 
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fully. Now, admittedly it is not neat and tidy, but I think it does have 
one very great advantage, and that is that it does retain for the individ- 
ual a personal feeling toward a certain number of causes in which he 
is interested. 

We do want to discuss at greater length, I am sure, Mr. Flynn, the 
method of giving, but shouldn’t we say something about the motivation 
for giving? Why do people give? I’m particularly interested in the 
motivations that cause people to give. Do you have any opinions on 


that, Mr. Ryerson? 


Mr. Ryerson: Well, I think there is no question that that is the 
essence of all of our private philanthropy. 


Mr. Brown: You think it is like the thirteenth chapter of First Co- 
rinthians—faith, hope, and charity, and the greatest of these is charity? 


Mr. Ryerson: There is no question that that is the basis of all this, 
and it is true, even in the realm of all those things that we now con- 
sider as tax-supported agencies. It all goes back to the fundamental 
principle, which is bound up very largely with our religious beliefs and 
which has been the motivating spirit of charity through the ages. That 
still must exist. 


Mr. Brown: And that is what you are interested in preserving, isn’t 
it, Mr. Ryerson? 
Mr. Ryerson: I think that is essential—and that can only exist as long 
as it is an individual relationship. 


Mr. Brown: A one-to-one relationship? 


Mr. Ryerson: Yes, as far as an individual is concerned; even as far 
as a corporation is concerned. I say, too, that a corporate participation 
in a federated program must be based upon individual knowledge and 
contact with the agencies that are participating, as to whether those 
_are beneficial and important to the welfare of the community, because 
the corporation is interested in the welfare of the community. 


Mr. Fiynn: Mr. Ryerson, let us get one point clearly established here. 
You are referring, really, to knowledge of programs and knowledge of 
‘agencies and not necessarily to knowledge of people. 


Mr. Ryerson: That is right. 


Mp. Frynn: I am thinking now of the contrast between the era in 
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which everyone knew everybody else, and it was possible to know 
individually the needs of those to whom one gave alms. 


Mr. Ryerson: Exactly! It is a knowledge of the agencies, because in 
our modern life, especially in industrial communities, we have to deal 
with these subjects in terms of agencies rather than individuals. We 
still do have, of course, individual relationships, especially in the: 
church field. There is a lot of that still in existence. But, generally, 
speaking, the charitable and welfare projects are handled and must be 
handled by agencies that are administered under the same theory and 
philosophy that individual charity was given before we had agencies. | 


| 


Mr. Brown: Mr. Ryerson, thinking back over what we have said se 
far, perhaps we should make it very clear that, in raising question 
about federated financing and united funds and devices of that kind, 
we are not standing in opposition to them. I am, as I think you are, 
merely trying to see what refinements or improvements can be effected 
so that the advantages can be preserved—in a sense, that we do no 
throw out the baby with the bath water. That is, we have a good acid 
here, but we cannot afford to miss the basic purpose for it. I think we 
ought to make it clear to our listeners that we are not condemning 
federated financing. 


Mr. Ryerson: Well, I think that everyone will realize that we are 
talking in terms of what is best from the standpoint of general philosc+ 
phy, of how we can do a job for our communities in the best possible 
manner. 

Mr. Brown: We are not standing for isolationism .. . 

Mr. Ryerson: No. 


| 
Mr. Brown: ... or going back to rugged individualism, are we? 


| 


Mr. Ryerson: Gartialy not. There is, of course, a tremendous advan: 
tage in the development of the community-chest program throughout 
the country; and it will continue to grow and to gain strength and be: 
come more and more important. But it must be protected against over! 
looking some of these problems that we are discussing. Otherwise, ii 
will not serve the purpose for which it was created. 


Mr. Fiynn: Gentlemen, since we have been using the terms “com) 
munity chest” and “united fund,” it seems to me that we should de: 
velop at least some notion of what is involved here. We actually have 
not clearly defined our terms. Consequently, it seems to me that we 
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should look upon a community chest really as a federation of local 
agencies. The united fund tends to be a federation with local agencies 
and national agencies. That alters the picture to a certain extent, be- 
cause it brings in the question of policing, in a sense, or regulation of 
appeals that are made to the community for what may well be very 
worthy causes but which operate sometimes under quite inadequate 
sponsorship. Now, I do not want to get into the area of “racketeering” 
in charity, because, after all, it is probably at a minimum. On the other 
hand, it seems to me that the attempt to control through a local com- 
munity the appeals of national agencies is the essence of the united 
fund; and, as we know, it has met with some opposition in some 
communities. The growth of united funds in recent years really means 
that local citizens have decided that these national agencies are not 
going to be allowed to come into the community and drain off volun- 
tary efforts. 


Mr. Brown: Well, it seems to me that the advantages in the “polic- 
ing” function are very clear. They have had a tonic effect, it seems to 
me, on raids that are made, on unscrupulous methods, and on unwise 
demands upon the public. I think there is no question of their advan- 
tages in that regard. 


Mr. Ryerson: I think, Mr. Brown and Mr. Flynn, that there is a very 
great difference in the problem that we are talking about when we get 
into this discussion of national agencies and local agencies, as to whether 
they should be federated, all in the same fund and under the same con- 
trol. After all, the local community-chest plan is developed on the 
theory of creating a group in a local community that can study the 
needs of that community in an intelligent and efficient manner through 
welfare councils or similar organizations and then come up with the 
best possible plan as to what the needs of that community are. Now, 
when we get into the question of determining what is best from a na- 
tional standpoint, when we are dealing with national agencies, and 
especially in the health field, we are getting away from a study of the 
community needs and we are dealing with a national problem. I think 
there is a serious question as to how well a local community can in- 
terpret the national needs. We then have to go to a national committee 
to interpret the national need and determine what kind of a national 


program should be developed. 


Mr. Brown: Well, of course, Mr. Ryerson, we do have devices for 
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that in the National Budget Committee and in the National Quota 
Committee. 


Mr. Ryerson: That is correct; but those have not yet been generally » 
accepted. Perhaps few of our listeners know that there does exist a 
National Quota Committee, or any of those national organizations 
under the general auspices of the Community Chest and Councils and _ 
the National Social Welfare Assembly group. | 


Mr. Fiynn: As a matter of fact, Mr. Ryerson, there is not much of | 
a problem with the reputable, sound agencies, with which many of us 
are familiar in terms of their long reputation for integrity; but turning 
our attention to some of the fringe agencies, the costs of raising money 
alone are fantastically high. Sometimes the net return is 10 per cent, 
or less, out of every dollar sent to such an agency. 


Mr. Brown: Not only that, but we know that some of the campaign | 
costs are very high, Mr. Flynn; we also know that the amounts raised 
bear no necessary relationship to the incidence, importance, or need for 
the services. Further, I think there have been examples where large | 
amounts of money have been raised for some particular cause, for ex- | 
ample in the health field, far beyond the number of scientists or doc- 
tors competent to carry on research in those fields. And I think it is | 
well that we do have the National Budget and the National Quota | 
committees to study and examine the comparative needs in that regard. 


1 


Mr. Ryerson: Mr. Brown, I think it is terribly important and essen- | 
tial that we have those National Quota committees, and others, plan- | 
ning and studying these problems on a national basis. But let me em- | 
phasize, again, that unless the individual donor (whether it is an in- | 
dividual, a corporation, or even an individual employee in a corporate | 
group) has a chance to express his voice and his reaction by his individ- 
ual gift, the whole philosophy of private philanthropy is going to fail, 
because, in essence, it is an individual relationship. We are not talking 
about governmental agencies but about individual, privately promoted 
programs, whether they be welfare, health, or research. And that is 
what I am so anxious to see protected—that individual relationship. 


Mr. Brown: Well, I could not agree more with that point. I wonder, 
gentlemen, if, as we look it over, there are not really three kinds of 
giving that we all do and want to do or at least should have an oppor- 
tunity to do. The first is not an opportunity; it is a requirement. That 
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is the giving that we do by taxation to support such programs as old 
age pensions and mental care. That is one kind of giving that we 
are all exposed to. Then there is the kind of giving we have been dis- 
cussing at some length here, the giving through federated devices—the 
community chest or the united funds. But I think Mr. Ryerson and I 
both are particularly eager that the third kind of giving, that is, per- 
sonal, voluntary giving to causes and organizations of our own choice 
or interest, shall still be available; and we do not want to see that dis- 
appear. 

Now I think the tough part of this in most communities is try- 
ing to fit in that third kind of giving and not being swept away by 
just making it easy for the convenience of the donor. I think we still 
want to find some way that that opportunity for personal giving can 
remain. Is that your point, Mr. Ryerson? 


Mr. Ryerson: I think, Mr. Brown, that is a very important point. I 
am amused sometimes and sometimes annoyed at people who say, “Oh, 
I can’t stand all these appeals that come to my desk and come in the 
mail all the time. It’s just a nuisance. I can’t stand it. Why don’t we do 
something different about it? Why should I be flooded with all these 
appeals?” Well, you know, that has a lot of value, because the re- 


action to those appeals has a lot to do with how those various agencies 


are operated, and whether they are really doing a worth-while job. If 


they are doing a worth-while job, the appeal is apt to obtain a favorable 


response. But in some instances they may have become out of date, or 
they may not be doing what should be done with the money that is 
being used; they may have just gone into a state of inefficient manage- 
ment and should be discontinued; or they may be duplications. That 
happens. 


Mr. Fiynn: As a matter of fact, Mr. Ryerson, isn’t it true that the 
public, to a certain extent, is largely unprotected, except for its own 
willingness to inquire into some of the appeals that are gotten? That is, 
for example, many of the state laws are notorious in their inability to 
control the kinds of charitable enterprises that I have referred to as 
fringe enterprises, possibly verging on the “racket” type of enterprise. 
There was some very interesting testimony recently before a New York 
investigating committee on this subject that exposed a tremendous 
amount of misconduct on the part of those who were in charge of vari- 
ous agencies and organizations making these appeals. So even with 
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clever publicity, even with a real ability to write appeal letters, and even 


with what seems to be an extremely worthy cause, is the public really 


protected at the present time against fraudulent solicitation? 


Mr. Ryerson: Well, I don’t know that we can say whether they are | 
fully protected, Mr. Flynn; but, generally speaking, I think those are 


a very small percentage of the total episodes of appeals that come to us. 


And in large measure the appeals are well protected by the present — 


handling through the investigating committees of our local associations | 


of commerce, through our welfare councils, or through governmental | 


agencies. And I am not really too concerned about the abuse of that. 


Mr. Frynn: You would recommend, though, that people inquire at 
least about these local agencies that you have mentioned before making 
contributions to any of them? 


Mr. Ryerson: Very definitely. There are possibilities for people to | 


find out, and they should make use of such media if they are uncertain 
or have questions about some of the appeals made to them. 


Mr. Brown: This reminds me, Mr. Ryerson, of a statement that was 
made by one of our famous Chicago philanthropists not so long ago. 
Mr. Julius Rosenwald, you remember, used to say that it was almost 
always easier to make a million dollars than it was to give it away 


wisely. While I do not think in the giving away of our charitable dol- | 
lar that we have the problem Mr. Rosenwald had, I think there is a. 
certain amount of complexity to it; but I do not think it is enough to | 
take the choice out of our hands. I still think we ought to be bothered | 


with the appeals and make up our own minds. 


Mr. Ryerson: I am still satisfied to leave the question in the hands 


of the people to whom appeals are made. They will give the right 
answer in the last analysis. 


Mr. Fiynn: Mr. Ryerson and Mr. Brown, it seems to me one of the 


things that has emerged from our discussion, which was very aptly put | 


originally by Mr. Brown, was that these various welfare enterprises 
are and probably should be supported in three definite ways: First, 
there is the basic tax support for necessary governmental agencies. 
Second, there must be some form of federated financing. Third, we 
must leave the door open always for the individual who wishes to ex- 
ercise his private initiative, his own sense of justice, his own sense of 
charity by making a specific contribution of his own. 


PRIVATE PHILANTHROPY AND FEDERATED 
FUND-RAISING* 


By H. L. LURIE 
>K 


“The emotional and disorderly field of benevolence” is how philan- 
thropic giving was described recently by the director of a national foun- 
dation devoted to social research.t This characterization, which is gen- 
erally applicable, fails, however, to take into account the extent to 
which organization has been effected in fund-raising. The complex and 
heterogeneous assortment of philanthropic activities with the endless 
and unrelated charitable appeals has for many years been the subject of 
attempts at consolidation and large-scale organization similar to what 
has been taking place in business and in industry. Federated fund-rais- 
ing defined as the association of a number of appeals into corporate or 
joint efforts has had considerable growth and development in the twen- 
tieth century. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue estimates that there are thirty-two 
thousand national and local organizations in the United States to which 
contributions from individuals and corporations would be considered 
as tax-deductible. This list includes religious, educational, charitable, 
and other nonprofit organizations which have applied to the bureau for 
such a status. The list does not exhaust the number of organizations 
which are engaged in soliciting gifts through various methods of ap- 
peal. The bureau estimates that there are over a hundred thousand 
voluntary nonprofit organizations and associations in the United States 
that are tax-exempt, though philanthropic gifts to many of these may 
not qualify for tax-deduction purposes. To secure funds, nonprofit or- 
ganizations resort to personal solicitation, letters of appeal, bazaars, 
raffles, entertainments, outings, theater parties, tag days, legalized bingo 
games, prize contests, and whatever other means for securing gifts the 
ingenuity of the fund-raiser can devise. Some of the organizations in 
touch with the genius of modern advertising have recently resorted to 


*Preprinted, in part, from the Social Service Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 1 (March, 
1955), published by the University of Chicago Press. 


1 Donald Young in his Foreword to F. Emerson Andrews Philanthropic Giving (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1950) stated that “it earns its place as a valuable con- 
tribution to sense and order in the emotional and disorderly field of benevolence.” 
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direct fund-raising through appeals in the newspapers and over radio 
and television in the hope of enlisting contributors not fully respon- 
sive to or readily reached by other methods of solicitation. 


Designed as an improvement in this heterogeneous system of secur- 
ing philanthropic gifts, the methods of federated fund-raising were in- _ 


troduced by the community chest and other joint fund-raising move- _ 


ments. Only rough estimates can be made of the extent to which 


philanthropic giving is channeled through federated methods of fund- | 


raising and what part represents giving to individual churches, edu- 
cational institutions, and miscellaneous health and welfare agencies. In 
Mr. Andrews’ study the total of current annual giving to private phi- 
lanthropy in the United States for the year 1949 was estimated as 


$3,808,000,000. Out of this total, 62 per cent was contributed for religion | 


and higher education and to foundations. Andrews’ estimate for the 
health and welfare agencies, Red Cross, United Jewish Appeal, and 
other foreign relief adds up to $780,000,000, or 21 per cent of the total. 
Receipts for miscellaneous purposes were estimated at $539,000,000, and 
at $100,000,000 for “charity rackets.” 

For the most part individual churches and synagogues obtain support 
for their religious and welfare programs through separate appeals, but 
there is some federated fund-raising for welfare projects under religious 
auspices by organizations of Catholic and Protestant churches. (The 


aggregate figures for such joint fund-raising is unknown.) For Jewish 
charities, organized under secular auspices, figures are available for the © 
United States. Some of the larger cities may have united hospital funds, | 


but most voluntary hospitals are not in chests or federations and raise 
their funds on an individual basis. There is little joint fund-raising 
among colleges, universities, and other nonprofit educational institu- 
tions, but there have been some efforts in this direction. The United 
Negro College Fund and the Council for Financial Aid to Education 


are two examples of a potential for joint financing of educational insti- | 


tutions which some educators hope may be developed during the next — 


few years. The United Service Organizations and the United Defense | 


Fund are examples of federated national appeals in the welfare field, | 


as is the United Jewish Appeal in the field of overseas philanthropy. No 
figures have been compiled for the capital funds raised annually by 
churches, colleges, hospitals, and other institutions. Such funds are 
usually secured in independent appeals. Since most of the individual 
churches, nonprofit educational institutions, the majority of the hospi- 
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tals under voluntary auspices, and numerous other health and welfare 
agencies conduct their own separate fund-raising appeals, it is doubtful 
whether as much as 15 per cent of the estimated total annual contribu- 
tions to all types of private philanthropy is channeled through federated 
fund-raising. 

The extent of federated fund-raising is, however, probably of greater 
significance in the annual maintenance costs of health and welfare 
agencies. Community Chests and Councils of America, Inc., reported 
sixteen hundred chest and united fund campaigns in the United States, 
which raised $263,000,000 for the year 1953. For the same year 260 
Jewish welfare funds reported a total of approximately $125,000,000. If 
to this amount were to be added other joint nation-wide or local cam- 
paigns, such as the United Hospital Funds and combined sectarian 
appeals, it is possible that the aggregate of federated and joint fund- 
raising might be close to $500,000,000, or approximately one-fifth of the 
sums obtained by philanthropy. If we look only at the health and wel- 
fare field, excluding the specifically religious and higher educational 
institutions, joint and federated fund-raising accounts for less than one- 
half, and probably less than one-third of the philanthropic gifts to the 
voluntary health and welfare services. Large sums are being secured by 
a number of independent national appeals. The most recent reports for 
the American Red Cross and four health agencies engaged in in- 
dependent national campaigns give a total of $187,000,000 raised by 
them with probably only a small fraction obtained through the “united 
funds.” American philanthropy both in local federated and in national 
independent campaigns is tending to take on the pattern of American 
business—a pattern made up of large-scale consolidated enterprises for 
a large share of the economy and of numerous small business estab- 
lishments. 

The trend from separate agency appeals to joint or federated fund- 
raising has developed in this country during the last sixty years. The 
first Jewish federations and welfare funds were established in 1895. The 
date given for the first modern community chest is the year 1913, when 
Cleveland organized its federation. Today there is scarcely a city of 
more than twenty thousand population without a chest; and some 
chests have been developed on a state-wide or regional basis. There are 
many additional sectarian and nonsectarian joint campaigns, some for 
smaller population groups. 

The primary reason for federation is inherent in a situation where 
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philanthropic agencies multiply and proceed on the theory that their 
alleged meritorious activities have a right to look upon each member 
of the community as a potential supporter. The practice of benevolence 


in our culture is generally regarded as a virtue, but the multiplicity of — 


causes and appeals compels some degree of selectivity among even the 
most generous individuals. The federal government does not presume 
to question the propriety of a gift made to any organization, nor does 
it withhold tax deductibility for a gift made to any or all organizations 
properly qualified for this status. Only a beginning is being made 
through legislation in protecting the giver against fraudulent charities 
and against unethical practices in fund-raising. 

To the contributor, giving to some agencies appears to be more fit- 
ting than to others. Some givers may limit their benevolence to one or 
a few appeals; others can list their separate contributions by the scores, 


in some instances by the hundreds. In New York City, where organiza- | 
tions which qualify for tax deductibility and conduct fund-raising ap- | 


peals number in the thousands, it is highly improbable that any single 


citizen in any one year has made a donation to all bona fide agencies.” 


There is obviously a process of selection even if many wealthy individ- — 
uals do have the means for contributing to all the appeals. The limiting | 


factor may be the fatigue which sets in after a person has responded to 


a considerable number of appeals or the exhaustion of individual or | 


corporate funds available for charitable purposes. While the limitation | 
in response to the number of available causes may be due to lack of | 


direct solicitation—a failure on the part of an agency to create an oppor- 


tunity for the individual to give to that particular cause—there is always 
the possibility that next year such prospective contributors may not be 
overlooked by the stepped-up efforts of the fund-raising agencies. 


In practice not all organizations that seek to raise funds proceed on > 


the theory that every individual in the community able to give is a 
potential contributor. Though many do, not all organizations engage 


in “tag days” or indiscriminate solicitation limited only by the number 


of passers-by or the list of names available. While not abandoning the 
principle that everyone should accept the validity and fitness of their 


appeals for funds, some organizations recognize that their best list of 


2 While New York City has not established an inclusive community chest, the Greater 
New York Fund, Jewish Federation, Catholic Charities, United Hospital Fund, and other 
joint fund-raising instruments have tended to reduce to some degree the confusion re- 
sulting from hundreds of independent appeals. 
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prospects consists of those who have a direct relationship to and interest 
in the well-being of their institutions. A church may rely primarily on 
its own membership, or a university on its alumni and the friends of its 
students; sectarian charities may concentrate on coreligionists, but fre- 
quently campaigns by such organizations seek additional support from 
others not directly related to the agency’s field of operation. 

The most widespread appeals for funds are those made by organiza- 
tions which consider that their function is being undertaken in behalf 
of the entire community, not alone for the group to be served. Agencies 
presumably organized on a nonsectarian basis and attempting to reach 
the general public include the American Red Cross, the heart, cancer, 
and infantile paralysis fund-raising groups, the local hospitals, and 
recreational and casework agencies. When such campaigns are con- 
ducted independently, they obviously are in competition with each other 
for funds from the same general public. Such competition is reduced 
only in part through scheduling campaigns at different periods of the 
year. 

Initially, the community chests were developed as a method of over- 
coming the negative effects of such competition among local organiza- 
tions attempting to obtain support from wide sections of the public. 
The core of the beneficiary organizations consisted of the health and 
welfare agencies under Protestant or nonsectarian sponsorship with the 
addition in many cities of agencies under Jewish and Catholic auspices. 
From the beginning there was little questioning of the effectiveness of 
chests as instruments for fund-raising, the experience generally being 
that chests could raise larger funds centrally than the aggregate of 
separate agencies could raise individually. Chests demonstrated that 
they could reach a larger number of givers and that they could obtain 
larger individual gifts than had previously been obtained through the 
multiple appeals. They could also assure the contributors of being able 
to raise funds at lower overhead costs than in separate appeals and 
could offer the symbol of a responsible trusteeship for the finances and 
the programs of the agencies they helped to support. 

There were other great assets to federated financing. Where philan- 
thropic giving had been intermittent and sporadic, community chests 
could institutionalize givers and giving. When population was small 
and appeals were few, individual interest determined the selection of 
causes and agencies for one’s benevolence. Giving could be more on a 
personal basis, and the individual could be acquainted with those who 
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spent the money, frequently with those who received the services. Mass 


population and multiplicity of organizations altered these conditions; _ 
knowledge about the beneficiary agencies can now be obtained only as _ 


it is filtered through the media of mass communication. Slogans and 


symbols have had to replace direct knowledge of, and contacts with, | 


philanthropy. The group which is directly informed about the work of — 
the welfare agencies has shrunk to a small number of professional _ 


workers and lay officers with a somewhat larger peripheral group of © 
people who participate more intensively in the work of an organization — 
than does the general contributor. Those who have had a part in the | 


education of campaign workers and solicitors, however, realize how 
little intimate knowledge even these groups possess about an organiza- 
tion to which they may be devoting considerable time and interest. 
Those who receive the services and therefore know a great deal about 
the organization are frequently not contributors, and their knowledge 
is unorganized and ineffectual. 


For these reasons it cannot be expected that the great majority of | 


contributors will make a judicious selection of causes to support. The 
better business bureaus and contributors’ information services are 
utilized by a relatively small percentage of givers. Their reports do help 
to differentiate the fraudulent agencies and charity rackets from the 


legitimate agencies but do not illuminate the programs of the latter | 


sufficiently to enable the ordinary contributor to make a discriminating 


selection of causes on other than the basis of a previous bias. The excep- 
tional contributor, however, finds these reports useful as information — 


about agencies. 

Contributors, subjected to all the devices and artifices of propaganda 
and advertising, are in a much worse situation in relation to philan- 
thropy than they are to commercial advertising, because in the latter 
they can at least see or utilize a purchased article. It is no wonder that 
philanthropy is an emotional field. Like religion, philanthropic activi- 
ties have become a matter of faith and belief. The faith is maintained 
by what is called good “public relations,” or it may be weakened or 
destroyed by counterpropaganda and adverse publicity. 

There are high costs required to reach a large public with all the 
expensive methods involved in large-scale propaganda and mass solicita- 
tion. Independent appeals for what are accepted as legitimate agencies 
sometimes spend as much as one-third to one-half or more of their 
receipts for their objective of fund-raising and justify such high costs 
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by the knowledge that less expensive methods might yield considerably 
less in net funds. Established federated campaigns can usually manage 
to obtain their funds at a cost of 10 per cent or less, since they do not 
ordinarily employ the more costly methods of fund-raising and have 
managed to build their campaign solicitors and their givers into a 
stabilized system. They have been especially successful in organizing 
employee-plant-solicitation and corporation giving. Community chests 
throughout the United States in 1953 received on the average about 40 
per cent of their total receipts from corporation gifts and another 26 per 
cent from organized employee groups, both relatively inexpensive 
methods of large-scale fund-raising. 

This institutionalizing of the contributors has its positive aspects, es- 
pecially for the small giver who would otherwise contribute only on a 
haphazard and uninformed basis, if at all. It also simplifies the con- 
tributing problem of corporations and of organized labor that can 
adjust their contributions to a policy of selection of groups of agencies 
with a reduced number of individual appeals. To industrial plants and 
business establishments, the solicitation of employees at their work can 
now be reduced to manageable proportions. It is undoubtedly this factor 
that has been an important element in the extension of community 
chests into united funds in several hundred cities, with the number in- 
creasing from year to year. The united funds have combined the Red 
Cross and a number of national health appeals with the local chest 
agencies into single campaigns and have thus increased the extent of 
the slogan and the symbol which to many givers represents the pre- 
dominant aspect and meaning of the agencies to which they are making 
their contributions. 

Today the philanthropic contributor both to independent appeals and 
to joint campaigns is predominantly an individual who contributes to 
symbols and slogans. This condition has been created not by federated 
fund-raising but by the growth of urban populations, the multiplicity 
of appeals, and the remoteness of the agencies from the bulk of their 
supporters. The names on the letterhead, the persuasive ability of the 
individual who “makes the pitch” at fund-raising meetings, the “bell- 
wether” giver who stimulates the pledges from the more hesitant mem- 
bers of the flock, the emotion-arousing power of mass advertising, the 
group setting at which the ritual of giving takes place, the generalized 
appeal to pride in the success of a community-wide effort to enhance 
the civic reputation of the city—these rather than the real agency in the 
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background are the motivating influences for much of the philanthropic 
giving today. 
There has been some research on giving and givers’ attitudes which 


indicates that a great deal of the giving is more or less irrational and | 
that “altruism” has many kinds of rationalizations and wears many dis- | 


guises. More and more it is recognized that people give primarily to the 
individual solicitor rather than to the cause of the agency he represents. 
Attitudes toward business connections, neighbors, plant associates, and 


other persons operating as campaign solicitors with whom we are in- | 


volved in relationships we should like to maintain and to improve are 
the important determinants for many of us of what we give and to 
what agencies. It is only the foundation or the individual with very 
large means and direct interests that can select the agencies to which to 
contribute on the basis of acquiring a firsthand knowledge. Yet some- 
times this giving is in response to the same motivations as the contribu- 
tions of others. Through the conditioning or lack of it to which the con- 
tributor has been subjected, giving for most people may be habitual, 
controlled, and institutionalized, or it may be impulsive, intermittent, 


and casual. In either case the giver is likely to be only dimly informed | 
about the agencies to which his contributions have been channeled, | 
while he continues to enjoy the transient emotion of having performed 


a recognized virtue and of having met a group-sanctioned personal 
obligation. 
The new conditions of philanthropy, which have institutionalized the 


giver for the benefit of federated funds and for the larger independent | 
appeals, have also affected the character and the organization of welfare | 


programs. Few agencies with substantial programs could survive were 
they to depend wholly upon the response that they might secure from a 


limited group of contributors whom they are able to enlist on the basis | 


of direct interest and actual participation in their programs. Many 
developments in social welfare must depend upon independent financ- 
ing unless they are under the auspices of more or less adequately 
financed organizations deriving their general support from established 
philanthropy. The rate of expansion of federated financing has not been 


sufficiently great for it to be able to adopt new, untried, and experi-| 


mental activities initiated by its constituents. It usually lacks the means | 
to foster new developments that might be attempted by unaffiliated | 
agencies. And yet new programs are being developed by organizations | 


through the interest of sponsorship groups and with the help of founda- | 
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tions and other special sources of funds. The task is somewhat easier 
for a program in the education or health field where consumer pay- 
ments contribute a relatively large fraction of the costs involved; it is 
facilitated when the financial capacity of the sponsoring group is suffi- 
cient to permit taking the risk of investing in the large-scale and costly 
methods of mass fund-raising. Such groups are likely to experience 
great difficulties in fund-raising if their programs cannot easily be iden- 
tified with the symbols and slogans of the established agencies. The 
fields of social work research, promotion of social action and social 
legislation, and social work education have experienced these difficulties, 
as have the less well-known colleges, universities, and health and wel- 
fare projects. 

The organization of a large-scale fund-raising project is not, how- 
ever, always a guaranty of successful results. Though adequate pro- 
motional skills and funds may be available, not all causes, even in the 
field of disease prevention and health education, have been able to 
establish the public response necessary for large results. Efforts to raise 
funds to combat venereal disease have not achieved the giving re- 
sponse which has been obtained by programs to deal with infantile 
paralysis, heart disease, or cancer. Perhaps there is a connection be- 
tween the giving sentiment of the public and the stigma attached to 
specific diseases. On the other hand, the campaign on behalf of mus- 
cular dystrophy sufferers has been much more successful than the one 
on behalf of victims of arthritis. The difference may lie in the nature 
of the dramatic appeal, and promotional dramatists obviously vary in 
their abilities. A real potential asset of federated fund-raising is in its 
capacity to give programs with little or no popularity an opportunity 
to become established. Given a general public receptivity to the federa- 
tion program as a whole, an intelligently administered federation can 
include agencies and services that would otherwise experience great 
difficulties in finding a receptive giving public. Not all federations are 
guided by such considerations, but that is no reason why more of them 
should not be influenced in that direction by a concerted effort on the 
part of the social work profession. It is also not necessarily inherent in 
good federation practice to blend the appeal of its varied beneficiary 
agencies into a diffuse form of anonymity. Wisely directed interpreta- 
tion could in time educate the public to a better understanding of the 
programs of individual agencies, though the larger the number of 
beneficiary agencies, the greater the difficulties. . . . 
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